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much; in. fact it seems to me to come nearer than any other writing of his to the expression of his ideal woman, hardly excepting the heroine of " Vas-sall Morton."
"Her graceful and feminine character was braced by an admirable courage, and a spirit which must have made her a very piquant companion. She had resources for every emergency, made friends everywhere, and appears to have been equally mistress of the situation in the backwoods of Virginia, and in the family circle of King George III. . . . She was too sensible, natural, and pure to be a prude."
Parkman's memory of the eye, so remarkable for scenery, was equally good for faces. It is related that about 1885 he one day sat down to dine at a friend's house next to a lady whom he had not observed with much care. Presently she said: " I see, Mr. Parkman, that you do not recognize me." He then looked attentively at her face and at once replied : " The last time I talked with you was on your father's piazza at Palermo in 1843."
His more intimate study of men in friends and acquaintances shows him to have been free from class prejudice in personal relations. What he demanded first and last was manliness, character 5 the external circumstances of wealth, birth, education, set up no barriers between him and any man or woman; hauteur was never seen in his feeling or conduct. Any worthy individual, though from a class for which Parkman may have had no sym-